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IN MARSHALLIZED FRANCE 


For the kids of wage-frozen workers, this is “recovery” (see p. 3). 





The best defense of America 








‘mHE BEST DEFENSE OF 
AMERICA IS PEACE WITH 
CHINA.” 

The more you think over this 
straightforward statement of things 
(by Congressman Vito Marcantonio, 
speaking for the Progressive Party 
in the closing days of the 81st Con- 
gress) the more sense-making it 
becomes. 

Peace with China is most certain- 
ly the best defense of thousands of 
American men now cornered in 
Korea, 6,000 miles from where they 
want to be or ought to be. 

Furthermore, if the defense of 
our country depends to any degree 
on making friends with other na- 
tions, we shall have to face up be- 
fore long to this fact: that 90% of 
the people of the world believe the 
Chinese are entitled to security in 
their homeland and that the United 
States has no business menacing 
their borders, even under the guise 
of a United Nations “police action.” 

As a matter of developing fact, 
the UN itself will be a dead duck in 
the eyes of the world unless it takes 
some quick and positive steps to call 
off its “police action” in Korea and 
admit China to membership. No 
people anywhere can be hoodwinked 
for long into regarding the UN as 
a representative world body without 
the world’s biggest nation as a 
member—any more than they can 
be induced to accept as a formula 
for peace the UN’s course in Korea, 
which has brought desolation to an 
entire country and death and injury 
to a half million human beings. 


O, peace between the United 
States and China becomes the 


If we miss this chance 
we don’t deserve another 





paramount issue in the world today, 
—for the preservation of American 
lives in Korea, for the integrity of 
the United Nations, and as the only 
possible basis for agreement be- 
tween the socialist and non-socialist 
halves of the world. 

If war instead of agreement is to 
be our argument, this week’s U.S. 
News and World Report warns that 
the Eastern world (Russia, China, 
et al) can put 500 divisions in the 
field within a year (not counting 
where the people of Africa and India 
might stand in such a world con« 
flict). And don’t forget that such a 
war would have atom bombs on both 
sides. 

The American people—and espe< 
cially the American progressives— 
really have the choice in their hands, 
It was United States policy which 
precipitated the Korean war and in 
volved the UN in it; it is United 
States policy which prevents the ad- 
mission of China to the UN; it is 
United States policy which is now 
inviting war with China, whether 
or not the UN agrees. 


NLY the American people can 

change that policy. American 
progressives, who have never quit 
the fight for peace, must double 
their efforts now, and double them 
again and again until peace is won, 
We are on the people’s side in this 
campaign, and, for a change, a~ 
growing, awakening segment of the 
people is on our side. 

Never, since the start of the Cold 
War, has there been a better chance 
to punch our way through to peace, 

If we miss this chance, we don’t 
deserve another. —THE EDITORS 


See, I have set before thee this day life and good, and death and evil. .. . Theres 
jore, choose life, that both thou and thy seed may live. 


—Deuteronomy 30: 15, 19%, 





Goodwill or atom bombs? 
Two opposing worlds offer choice for ‘51 


a the capitals of the two hostile 
worlds that came out of the war to 
make one peaceful world, New Year 
messages struck the worlds-apart note 
now regarded as normal. US. politi- 
cians and press insisted that Russia— 
the only World War II Big Five gov- 
ernment conducting no warfare since 
1945—is now such a menace that only 
the A-bomb stands between Americans 
and perdition. Columnist David Law- 
rence, quoting appreciatively Winston 
Churchill’s comment that it is “silly” 
to argue the West should not use the 
A-bomb first, put it this way: 


The biggest single factor in maintaining 
the peace of the world today is the atom 
bomb—the method and time of its use. 


Meanwhile, as Soviet citizens pre- 

red to greet “Grandfather Frost,” 
his was the typical press comment 
(in Trud, Moscow): 

Peoples are becoming convinced that wars 
with their terrifying consequences are not 
at all Inevitable and that they can be fore- 
stalled by joint efforts of men of goodwill. 


MORE BUTTER, LESS BUTTER: The 
news in Moscow on the first day of 
1951 backed up the forecast of contin- 
ued peace. Citizens read that in the 
New Year they will get 50% more meat, 
butter, milk and foodstuffs than a 
year ago. Their fourth Five-Year Plan 
has been completed, with war dam- 
age repaired, the volume of produc- 


tion now 70% above pre-war, the na- 
tional income 60% higher. 1951 will 
see completion of the long-planned 
Don-Volga Canal to irrigate a poten- 
tially fertile land area the size of Bel- 
gium—only one of many gigantic pro- 
jects under way to remake nature. 
Gov. Dewey keynoted America’s New 
Year in an inaugural address warning 
of “toil and more toil” and “sacrifice 
and more sacrifice,” while urging that 
Russia be ringed with A-bomb bases 
and Germany and Japan be mobilized. 


International Oil Worker 


The President spent a busy week-end 
on his yacht, drafting the State of the 
Union Message (to be delivered to 
Congress Jan. 8) in which the sacrifices 
will presumably be set forth to those 
who must make them. 


MOSCOW ANSWERS: The State Dept. 
announced it had received a reply from 
Moscow to the recent Western notes 
concerning Russian proposals for a 
conference. The notes had rejected the 
proposed conference on Germany but 
tentatively suggested talks on all Easi- 
West conflicts. The State Dept. said 
it was “disappointed” with the reply 
(which apparently agreed to talks) 
but did not disclose its nature. 


LILY OF MADRID: Pleasing to Wash- 
ington was its final rehabilitation of 
the “Butcher of Madrid” through an 
exchange of ambassadors with Franco 
Spain. (The last U.S. ambassador was 
recalled in December, 1945). Stanton 
Griffis, former ambassador to Argen- 
tina and admirer of dictator Peron, 
will represent the U.S. in Madrid. 
An investment banker, board chair- 
man of Paramount Pictures and Bren- 
tano’s bookstores, Griffis was earlier 
ambassador in Poland and Egypt. Fran- 
co’s ambassador here will be Felix de 
Lequerica, an avowed fascist who help- 
ed negotiate France’s capitulation -to 
Hitler in 1940, and as ambassador to 


Front, Brussels 


Vichy gave a reception in honor of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. He has 
been in Washington as Franco’s am- 
bassador-at-large. Spain, said the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune, is expected to “become 
a valuable ally.” 


GERMAN HONOR: Another “valuable 
ally” was hailed in Western Germany, 
where President Theodor Heuss called 
on the world to give due honor to the 
German soldier, who fought honorably 
for his country. In the U.S. Occupation 
Zone fewer than 70 persons of nearly 
1,000,000 tried by denazification tribu- 
nals in the past five years remained 
in prison. Fewer than 300 Germans are 
still held for war crimes. (Membership 
in organizations like the SS and Ges~ 
tapo ran into tens of thousands; 19 
to 14 million persons were slaughtered 
by these organizations). 

But even in renazified West Ger- 
many politicians were maneuvering to 
talk unity with East Germany and 
hoping to avoid war. Germany’s rank- 
ing Protestant churchman, Bishop 
Otto Dibelius, offered his home in 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Please renew today! 


HIS WEEK, with the cry for Peace busting ont all over, the 

Peace Paper sent you a letter, our annual nete to all sub- 

~~ scribers. 

We enclosed a handy, self-addressed, postage-paid return 
envelope with your address-plate stamped inside the flap—a 
quick, trouble-saving convenience for you to send us your $2 sub- 
scription renewal by’ return mail. 

Perhaps you have already received the letter, sent the re- 
newal,. If not — — 

All of us at the GUARDIAN most fervently ask that you 
pause in this very day’s occupation, tuck your $2 (bills, check, 
money order or what have you) into your envelope and mail it 
back to us, 


HAT’S THE RUSH? Well, it is no secret that the GUARDIAN 

peddled its papers at a loss for most of 1950, at our $l-a-year 
discount rate—so we rather desperately need your $2 renewal 
NOW for 1951. We ask this even if your subscription doesn’t run 
out for a few months more. Frankly, we could receive no more 
welcome token of your confidence in the GUARDIAN and your 
desire to keep it coming than your sub renewal in the next mail. 
(Whatever your present expiration date, we will of course tack 
on a full year when you renew.) 





"iE POINT IS that our $1 discount-rate campaign for reader- 

ship did its job in 1950, and now we’re asking your help in 
making it pay off. As a result of that campaign we have enough 
subscribers to keep the paper on its feet for the whole of 1951 
if everybody pitches in now with a $2 renewal. 

Funny thing, this job of jogging people into a big deal like 
mailing a $2 bill (it really amounts to less than 4c a week for 
your GUARDIAN). People have sent us checks for as much as $50 
to buy our table linens, Christmas cards and the like; but when 
we check them for correct addresses in the sub files, we find a 
lot of them already a month or more overdue on renewing. 


E CAN GUARANTEE that you'll find a lot of things just as 

good and useful as linen bargains in your GUARDIAN week 
in and week out throughout 1951—and we of the staff can think 
of no job we’d rather be doing (with your permission!) than to 
keep it coming to you every week. 

So—as our letter and the coupon below have suggested—start 
the New Year right with your GUARDIAN sub renewal NOW. Use 
the handy, postage-paid envelope we sent you and save even 
licking a postage stamp. 


AN? AGAIN WE WISH YOU all the things you hope for in 1951, 
including peace with a lifetime guarantee. 


JOHN T. McMANUS 
For the Editors and Staff 






























































Start the New Year right! 
















Why not send us the following resolution 
today — 


aS 
. 
© 
= 
Here’s my $2 now — extend my present sub- 
scription for a full year. No need to send me a 
renewal notice any time in 1951. $......... 
Here’s my New Year’s contribution: $......... 


Total Enclosed $.......... 


(Please PRINT—Include Zone) 


NAME 
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ADDRESS 
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NATIONAL GUARDIAN 17 Murray St., New York 7. N. ¥. 
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Any scoffers left? 
CRAWFORDSVIDLE, IND. 
There were people who scoffed at 
you when you denounced the entry 
of the UN and particularly the U.S. 





into the Korean war. I hope that 
by now those people, including 
Henry Wallace, have realized the 
intelligence of your initial criticism. 
Now that we are again in the 
Shadow of world catastrophe surely 
they can perceive the stupidity of 
forcing an unwanted man on a re- 
bellious people. 

Robert Morris 


Keep it on ice 
RANSOMVILLE, N.C. 

Dewey says we can't fight a war 
with automobiles and refrigerators. 
Let’s have lots of automobiles and 
refrigerators. Vernon Ward 


Reason and emotion 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

There have been several com- 
ments about “sensationalism” in 
your Mail Bag of late. First, I want 
to congratulate the honesty of a 
political newspaper which regularly 
prints criticism of itself. 

Second, I want to defend the 
GUARDIAN approach. We know 
that many 800d people are cChary of 
anything which smacks of emotional 
appeal. (A bourgeois society puts 
emotional straitjackets on most of 
us, anyway). But these good peo- 
ple forget that rationa] conviction 
alone never won a political battle; 
people fight best when they fight 
for their deepest, most personal in- 
terests. A progressive paper must 
document its position; it must also 
give that rational structure fiesh 
and blood in terms of people’s daily 
lives, 

One might say that reason and 
emotion are two edges of the pro- 
gressive political sword. If either is 
slighted, the movement is weakened. 
The chief principle, I think, is te 
make sure that emotional appeals, 
exhortations, are always backed up 
by documentation. Dell Hymes 


Smith 





Mouths of babes 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

The small son of a local 
physician made this com- 
ment on the threat of war: 

“Daddy, some day they 
will give a war and no one 
will come to it.” 

Thanks for your part in 
speeding the day. 

C. M. Vickland 











Madam, you said it! 
LEMONT, ILL. 

The American people, yearning for 
peace and freedom while being bled 
white for war and saddled with a 
McCarran pelice-state law, need no 
presidential proclamation of ‘“na- 
tional emergency” to make them 
aware that the American Way of 
Life (AWOL) is indeed AWOL. 

Mary Phillips 


Free dance in France 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Having recently returned from 
France, I thought you might be in- 
terested in an experience I had in 
St. Germain, a holiday resort 20 
miles outside Paris, 

The little town was plastered with 
announcements of a free dance 
given by the Communist Party. As 
a matter of curiosity I went to the 
party and found a good-sized hall 
jammed with young people enjoy- 
ing themselves—and nearly all the 
men were soldiers in French uni- 
form. Organizers of the meeting 
were busy collecting signatures for 
the Stockholm peace appeal and 
against an extension of the period 
of conscription. The soldiers seemed 
as ready to sign as the rest of the 
crowd. Returned Traveler 


Harry’s new-style chip 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

With no apologies for the Presi- 
dent’s unprecedented threat of bod- 
ily harm to a critic of Margaret's 
musical limitations, it is neverthe- 
less urgent that we understand 
Truman's early background, which 
makes him ant to fight. 

Like the undersigned, he was 
brought up in an age and a part 
of the country where the supreme 
test of courage and manliness was 
one’s willingness to engage in pny- 
sical combat at the least provoca- 
tion. Im fact, even when there was 
no provéecation “he-man” boys were 
often stimulated to fight each other 


by the desire of “the gang” for a 
little excitemvent to relieve the 
boredom of early middle western 
life. It was common practice for 
the bully of the gang to plece a 
chip (wood or cow) on the shoulder 
of a smaller boy and dare another 
boy to knock it off. If the second 
boy didn’t knock it off, he was 
considered a coward. If he did, a 
fight was sure to result. 

The seriousness of the situation, 
of course, is not the President's 
habit of threatening individuals who 
irritate him, but the fact that his 
middle western psychology of a half 
century ago seems to pervade his 
foreign policy. Instead of wood or 
cow chips, he carries an atomic 
bomb on his shoulder and dares 
anyone to knock it off. And he is 
still too willing to yield to the de- 
mands of “the gang” for excitement, 
blood, markets, profits, or whatever 
the motive of the war-mongers for 
wanting another bloody conflict. 

Mid-West Pinky 


To spread peace 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I'm sure the GUARDIAN gets let- 
ters from many people who wish 
they could subscribe but haven't 
got the money. So I am completing 
my own Christmas list by sending 
you two bucks—the most I can af- 
ford right now—to bring the peace 
paper to someone on the GUAR- 
DIAN’s list. Hope other readers will 
follow suit, Charles West 





Independence and K. C. 
INDEPENDENCE, MO. 

Readers in and around Kansas 
City and Independence have been 
talking about organizing Guardian 


Clubs to discuss articles in the 
GUARDIAN and bring more people 
into contact with it. Any readers 
interested? If so, please contact me. 
Marion W. Maring 
834 N. Osage 
Independence, Mo. 
Clifton 5128 


A Catholic protests 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

We are compelled to write you 
after reading the vicious letter in 
the Nov. 29 issue of the GUARDIAN 
by M. Barna. 

In this period, when the unity of 
all the little people is needed to 
fight for peace and democracy, any 
material which appeals te latent 
prejudices is dangerous, There must 
be a differentiation between the 
masses of Catholic people and the 
policy of the Catholic hierarchy. 

The anti-Catholic and white- 
supremacy overtones of Mr. Barna’s 
letter should not have been printed 
in a paper that fights for peace and 
freedom as the GUARDIAN does. 
The letter conforms to the ideology 
of the anti-Catholic “Know Nothing 
Party” of the Civil War period and 
is synonomous with the fascist 
ideology of the contemporary Ku 
Klux Klan. Mr. & Mrs. S. Schieber 


Letter to the Pope 


LOS ANGELES, CALIP. 

I read in the Mailbag a letter 
to the Pope by Joseph Kerrigan, 
Keystone Heights, Fla. I would sug- 
gest that if Mr. Kerrigan reads The 
Vatican in World Politics by Avro 
Manhattan he will have his answer. 

Annie Smith 





ATTENTION ALIENS! — 


Under Sec. 24 of Public Law 
831 (McCarran Law) non- 
citizens must send their cur- 
rent address to the Commsr. 
of Immigration & Naturaliza- 
tion, 19th & E. Capitol Sts. 
NE, Washington 25, D.C., be- 
fore Jan. 10, 1951. Send the 
information on a _ postcard. 
Failure to do it will subject 
non-citizens to $100 fine, 30 
days in jail or both. 

How to kill the McCarran 
Law in ’51: Get the facts 
to the people! Build the 
family of GUARDIAN sub- 
seribers! 


_—— 








Guardian night 
New Yorkers—and out- 
of-towners who'll be in New 
York: Reserve Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 31, for Nation- 
al Guardian night at Nat 
Turner, one of the most stir- 
ring theater plays in years. 
BOX OFFICE PRICES: $2.40, 
$1.80, $1.20. Call WOrth 4- 
1750, or send cash, check or 
money order for reservations 
to Guardian Theatér Party, 

17 Murray St., N. Y.C.7. 











Mrs. Eddy on apathy 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Seldes suspends In Fact because 
of the “apathy among American 
liberals” which is “the curse of our 
civilization.” Agreeing that it is a 
tragedy but hoping Seldes “is wrong 
in putting it down to apathy,” the 
GUARDIAN means to assure pro- 
gressives that it is not incurable. 

In Science and Health, p. 570, 
Mary Baker Eddy writes: 

“The march of Mind and of hon- 
est investigation will bring the hour 
when the people will chain, with 
fetters of some sort, the growing 
occultism of -this period. The pres- 
ent apathy as to the tendency of 
certain active yet unseen mental 
agencies will finally be shocked into 
another extreme mortal mood—into 


human indignation—for one ex- 
treme follows another.” 
The human occultism of 1950: 


witch hunts, spy mania, flying sau- 


cers, falling ice, man from Mars, 
unseen bombers, iron curtains, magic 
mirrors and fiction whose purpose 
is to divert, mauseate, degrade and 


keep the thinking of 
as far as possible from real life. 
“War will end when nations are 
ripe for progress’ (Mrs. Eddy, 1905). 
Just to the extent that Americans 
“chain with fetters of some sort” 
the occultism which was detected 
before the start of the century and 
has now grown to such fantastic 
dimensions, will tfiis nation be ready 
for progress. Helen Elder 


Handbill bombing 


MORRISTOWN, TENN. 

As one antidote to the current 
Truman plan to frighten the dwell- 
ers in our cities out of their wits 
with atom-bomb hoaxes and excite- 
ment, so HE can drop a bomb and 
get the war started, I suggest as 
follows: 

If the progressives and unions in 
a city say, like Chicago, were to 
print a million or two handbills ex- 
posing this trick in simple lan- 
guage, so any reader can under- 
stand, and flutter them down in the 
streets from, the rooftops, it would 
help put the people wise. 

The people aren't so dumb. They 
are just being lied to morning, noon 
and night by the rascals in Wash- 
ington. Adam Beatty 


our citizens 


Tennessee Gallup 


ERWIN, TENN. 

Though I have no license from 
Mr. Gallup, I take a private grass- 
roots political poll every so often 
in a couple of Tennessee counties. 
Made a round this week and find 
that Walter Lippmann is right about 
the trend toward isolationism. I 
can tell Walter some more trends 
he may not be aware of as he chases 
his tail around in the upper brack- 
ets and Chase Natl. Banking circles. 
The American People (never noted 
for being good losers) are growing 
quite angry at the reckless, brain- 
less and conscienceless leadership 
responsible for the defeat in Korea. 
Truman not only couldn't be elected 
hereabouts for dog-catcher — he 
would have to run like hell if he 
were ever caught out without his 
bodyguard. 


I find also that Wall Street's 
propaganda against socialism isn't 
taking at all. The great need for 


socialized medicine, in particular, 
is well understood and warmly sup- 
ported. The people still cherish 
their Constitution and hate ite 
breakers; they rightly trace the dol- 
lar-a-dozen price on eggs to Tru- 
man’s destruction of eggs for the 


Speculators; they want peace (yes, 
“at any price’), and know well 
enough that the threats to our 


“life, liberty and happiness” come 
from -Washington and Wall St. and 
nowhere else. Many a draftee is grip- 
ing about “the rich man’s war and 
the poor man’s fight.” 

Ernest Seeman 


For Alec Shalit 


CHICAGO, ILL. . 

Am enclosing a check in the 
amount of $10 in memory of my 
husband, Alec Shalit, who passed 
away Nov. 29. Please use this to 
renew our subscription and those 
of the few names I sent in. ae 
you k on d ur good work. 

red mas ve Mrs. A. Shalit. 
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REARMAMENT WITH TEARS 











By Tabitha Petran 


: a week the GUARDIAN reported 
Secy. Acheson’s trip to Belgium to 
“lay an egg,” as one observer (quoted 
in the N.Y. Times) described the U.S. 
effort to create a 1,000,000-man Euro- 
pean Army with Atlantic Pact-Marshall 
@r= countries. The aptness of the 
farmyard simile is due not only to poli- 
tical realities but to the fact that, pri- 
marily owing to U.S. stockpiling of 
raw materials for war and attendant 
inflation, Western Europe’s shaky eco- 
nomic structure is coming apart at the 
seams. 

On the same day, last month, that 
Britain was declared to have ‘“recov- 
ered” enough to be cut off Marshall 
Plan aid, Britons’ meat rations were 
trimmed from 16c worth of fresh, 5c 
worth of canned per week to 10c fresh, 
2e canned. If this is recovery, observed 
the Wall St. Journal, 

. the Briton can be forgiven for shying 
away from any more of it, 

Ending of Marshall aid was made 
possible by high British dollar profits 
from Malayan rubber and tin and Aus- 
tralian wool. But the terms of trade 
(quantity of imports obtainable per 
unit of exports) have swung violently 
against Britain. With import prices up 
25% in the past year, export prices only 
7%, Britain must export 17% more to 
pay for minimum imports to feed its 
people and industries. 

In every single day of October, the 
N.Y. Times reported from London, 

. a new increase in the cost of goods er 
services was announced. Most housewives 
realize, however, that the worst Is yet to 
come, 

THE PORK BARREL: The Times said 
living costs were up 17 to 19% since 
June, 1947. Average wage of manufac- 
turing workers is $21.22 a week. Lon- 
don’s Financial Times admits wages lag 
behind soarifig prices, which Labour 
Research attributes to “pressure of 
U.S. stockpiling.” 

The stockpile, for which U.S. tax- 
payers paid $1,300,000,000 from 1947 to 





How the U.S. is ruining 






\, 
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Western Europe 


ENGLAND: LESS MEAT, LESS PEACE OF MIND 


£4 SRA 
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Ask the housewife, she’ll tell you how it feels 


1950 with another billion scheduled for 
1951, is a colossal porkbarrel for U.S. 
business’s “men in government” to bid 
up prices at will. Price jumps in 1950: 

Rubber: 18¢ to 79¢ a Ib. 

Tin: 78e to $1.50. 

Copper: 18%c to 24%e 

head: 12c to Iie 

Sulphur: $18 to $21 a ton. 

Wool: $1.75 to $2.50 a Ib, 

The copper stockpile is already 406,- 
000 tons, with the 1951 program calling 
for 300,000-500,000 more (er from 15 to 
20% of world output). Zinc, about 
500,000 short tons—more than was con- 
sumed in direct war effert in any single 
year 1942-5. 


LOOKS LIKE DEATH: But to many 
European industries, as Business Week 
said, raw material prices “mean life or 
death.” Shortages of raw materials 
May, said Defense Minister Shinwell, 


find Britain “in a position where we 
would have unemployment and be un- 
able to fulfil the armament program.” 


The Financial Times describes the 
situation in the Midlands, Britain’s in- 
dustrial heart, as “the gravest” since 
1940, threatening “a chaotic situation.” 
Metal industries face dislocations, bot- 
tlenecks and shutdowns by spring. The 
U.S.-announced cut in sulphur exports 
will play havoc with the chemical in- 
dustry. (The U.S. produces 90% of 
world sulphur output; control is divid- 
ed between Morgan’s Texas Sulphur 
and Rockefeller’s Freeport Sulphur). 


PLEADING PILGRIMS: On his recent 
visit here Attlee sought U.S. agreement 
to fair distribution and reasonable pri- 
ces for raw, materials. Earlier a mission 
from the European Marshall Plan Com- 
mittee trudged to Washington for the 


same purpose. Only concrete result is 
the decision taken at Brussels to set up 
a preduction authority for Atlantic 
Pact nations under a U.S. chief. 


Europe put its economies into a U=8. 
strait-jacket through the Marshall Plan 
and U.S.-inspired economic blockade 
of the socialist world. It may get raw 
materials, but at the price of surrend< 
ering control of its economic life. Bri- 
tain, with a projected arms program of 
$10,000,000,000 in the next three years, 
is also suffering coal, shipping and 
power shortages and must divert men 
and materials to war industry, thus re- 
ducing the already inadequate supply of 
consumer goods. 


France 


France’s dilemma is worse than Bri- 
tain’s since it has no comparable dollar 
earners. Living costs have jumped more 
than 20% since the Korean war, with 
the average French wage remaining at 
about $9 a week. Import and produc< 
tion costs have soared. Said the Wall 
St. Journal: 

There can be no “rearmament without 
tears” as the British hoped for last sum-< 
mer. Yet no political leader in France has 
as yet dared to warn his countrymen that 
they must be prepared to live less comfort- 
ably than they do today. 


West Germany 


All Western Europe is suffering a coal 
shertage; England, traditional export- 
er, may import 2,000,000 tons of U.S. 
coal. Diversion of Ruhr coal to arms 
industries is closing down West Ger- 
many’s peace-time industries. Paper 
mills in Lower Saxony recently cut 
shipments owing to the coal famine. 
German coal jumped $1 a ton in De- 
cember. German families are unable to 
buy coal for their homes. 


Shipping rates on U.S. coal to Europe 
have jumped to $10 a ton from $5.75 
a month ago. On grain, metal, scrap, 
sugar, oil they are up by almost as 
much; on manufactured goods they are 
up 10 to 20%. 


These are the effects of the first tiny 
installment of rearmament. The kind 
of rearmament program Acheson is de- 
manding would speed up these pro- 
cesses ten-fold. 





The Wheelers tell all 





Last spring George and Eleanor 
Wheeler, American citizens who write 
for the GUARDIAN from Prague, 
asked the Czech government for asy- 
lum for themselves and their four 
children. They acted in protest against 
what they described as the U.S. gov- 
ernment’s drive to war. A few weeks 
ago columnist Walter Winchell, in a 
typically undocumented paragraph, 
said the Wheelers were having a bad 
time of it. In a typically documented 
dispatch. Eleanor Wheeler sets the 
record straight. 

By Eleanor Wheeler 
Special to the GUARDIAN 
PRAGUE, C.S.R. 

T SEEMS that Walter Winchell wrote 

that George is in “dire straits,” a 
“pitiful figure” disliked by the Reds 
and loathed by the Czechs. We know 
some Czechs who are Communists too, 
but that’s beside the point. Just in 
case anyone thinks there’s a/grain of 
truth in Winchell, I’}1 tell you how the 
Wheeler family lives. 

The father of the family has a job 


- with the Ministry of Social Welfare, 
summarizing the foreign press and 


making economic analyses. He is 
writing a book under the auspices of 
the peace organizations here. 

The mother of the family reads and 
reviews books for translation and gives 
advice on these—whether or not the 
advice is taken it is paid for. We each 
get social insurance which entitles the 
family to free medical care, medicine, 
dentistry, eyeglasses and hospitaliza- 
tion. Mighty dire straits. 


THE BUSY KIDS: Now the boys: 
Frank is president of his Pioneer 














Are you listening, Mr. Winchell? 


group and candidate for cultural ad- 
viser for the class and brigade adviser 
for the school. Toby is president of 
his candidates-for-Pioneer group; 
scrap collection adviser, also. Both are 
under hire to make a monthly broad- 
cast to England and do the back 
(children’s) page for the English- 
language Czechoslovak Life. As for the 
girls, they have no public function, 
but I can safely say they are liked. 

George gets a basic salary of $200 
a month; I get $100. This is considered 
good because, for instance, rent on a 
superior four-room flat, fully fur- 
nished, is $21. It isn’t as good as a 
miner gets, of course, and his rent is 
around $4 a month.’ Our additional 
income comes from translations and 
articles. 

It reminds me of that wonderful 
joke where the fellow says that if he 
were as rich as Rothschild he’d be 
richer than Rothschild. Asked how 
that could be, he said: “I’d teach on 
the side.” Well, we’re not as rich as 
Rothschild but we are pleasantly sur- 
prised by the number of times the 
postman comes around with a little 
bundle of 100-crown ($2) notes for 
some introduction George has written, 
or a lecture, or something. Here money 
orders are paid directly in cash by 
the postman. 


CHEAP — AND GOOD: My salary 
takes care of rent, utilities, maid 
service, laundry, etc. George’s is more 
than enough for food, shoes and other 
clothing. The teaching on the side 
buys us fine book cases and the ability 
to invite people in to dinner without 
pinching. 

The basic necessities are low: milk, 





PRO RETR ENE FS 


ELEANOR WHEELER AND TWO YOUNG WHEELERS 
Mighy dire straits, indeed! 


8c a quart; bread (good, tasty, not 
devitaminized), less than 5c a pound; 
potatoes, under 33c a pound; meat, 
40 to 60c a pound. Theater tickets run 
from 50c (children, 6 to 30c); movie 
tickets, if we get the best seats, 40c. 
My lunches, for soup, bread, meat, 
vegetables, potatoes or dumplings and 
dessert are 15c at the office canteen. 

Of course, Czech mothers have to 
scrabble more than I do for clothing, 
but that has vastly improved. Very 
rarely do you see shabby shoes. Chil- 
dren’s shoes are deliberately low- 
priced. 


WINCHELL’S TIPSTER: On Win- 
chell’s point that we are trying to get 
home but that the State Dept. won’t 
have us: We are trying so hard that 
we just bought a refrigerator, after 
struggling for two years with an ice- 


box which worked on the drop-right- 
through-to-the-pan principle. No other 
capital equipment besides beokcases, 
because we think the GUARDIAN and 
the Civil Rights Congress need the 
money more than we need a Car. 
Winchell says he got his tip from 
a “friendly embassy.” The only one we 
could conclude was that friendly to 
Winchell was the American Embassy 
It’s not the first time they have tried 
this sort of thing on Americans here. 
When we come home we won’t ask 
Winchell’s permission. Of course we 
sometimes want to be home with our 
families—especially at the _ holida: 
season. But we have all been solid in 
our feeling that we made the best 
decision we could. We are not promi- 
nent here, now that we don’t speech- 
ify. But we never pretended to be 
prominent people anywhere. 
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Goodwill or bombs? 
The choice for "51 . 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Berlin as a meeting place for Chan- 
cellor Adenauer and East German 
Prime Minister Grotewohl. 


THE PEACEFUL 12: Most of the West- 
ern world was hoping to halt the US. 
push to war. In London official sources 
said Prime Minister Attlee will try to 
persuade Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa to recognize 





Front, Brussels 
The Dead demand to be heard. 


China at the Commonwealth parley 
opening there this week. At Lake Suc- 
cess the 12 Arab and Asian nations 
tried all last. week to soften the USS. 
attitude toward China and secure its 
agreement to a Far Eastern conference. 

The U.S. remained adamant, was re- 
ported to have threatened to break 
up the UN rather than yield. A US. 
spokesman said the U.S. would ask 
strong action against China, possibly 
economic sanctions and condemnation 
@S an aggressor, if the offensive con- 
tinued southward in Korea. 


Have you renewed? See p. 2! 


War policy protest 
swells to flood 


HE people became so vocal last week 
in their opposition to the  bi- 
partisan war policy that both Secy. 
Acheson and his Republican adviser 


A 
Tl» | 
) 


John Foster Dulles took to the air to 
defend it. Both echoed familiar themes 
in proclaiming that the U.S. must 
stand by its allies and not “crawl back 
into our own hole.” Congressional mail 
showed overwhelming sentiment for the 
proposals set forth Dec. 20 by ex- 
President Hoover. Mail to Sen. Ives 
(R-N. Y.) was running 90 to 1 in favor 
of the Hoover program to get out of 
Korea and most of Europe, the N.Y. 
Times reported: to Sen. Taft (R-O.) 
more than 100 to 1. Said the Times: 
Many letters ... demanded the impeach- 
ment of President Truman, linked Hoover 
with Bernard Baruch and Joseph Kennedy, 
former Ambassador to Great Britain, as 
“wiser than the crowd in the White 
House,” and demanded to knéw how long 
this country could “afford to play Santa 
Claus.” 


There was opposition even in the 
Administration’s own ranks. The deci- 
sion to fight on in Korea was taken 
despite “some agitation in the Pentagon 
to get U.S. forces out of Korea” (James 
Reston, N.Y. Times). -Defense Secy. 
Marshall and top military men were 
reported by Drew Pearson to oppose 
net only trying to hang on in Korea 
but Acheson’s “limited war” program 
against China. 


HESSIANS, PLEASE: The Hoover pro- 
gram is a development of policies put 





forward by the extreme right wing 
since the end of World War II, advo- 
cating use of ex-enemy and_ fascist 
troops while the U.S, concentrates on 
naval and air power. Armies of Ger- 
many, Japan, Spain, Chiang Kai-shek 
would be used as U.S. mercenaries to 
suppress today’s revolutions as the 
British in the 18th century used. Hes- 
sian mercenaries in an effort to stamp 
out the American revolution. 

In reality, the Hoover policy is al- 
ready being implemented as a part of 
the Truman war program. In West 
Germany, press reports now admit the 
labor force constitutes the trained core 
of the new Wehrmacht. In Japan, 
Hanson Baldwin conceded in the N.Y. 
Times last month, the 125,000-strong 
police force is a nucleus for the Japa- 
nese army (for which Gen. MacArthur 
called in his New Year’s Day message 
to the Japanese people and for which 
the State Dept. is preparing the way in 
its current stepped-up efforts to write 
a separate peace with Japan.) Although 
the State Dept. has vehemently denied 
Chinese-Russian charges that Japanese 
military have been used in Korea, the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune last month pub- 
lished a letter from the well-known 
anti-Communist Christopher Emmet 


“revealing that Japanese sailors manned 


the ships used in the Inchon landings, 
Japanese seamen helped sweep mines. 


UNEASY MAIN ST.: The Republican 
contingent in Congress was prepared 
to make hay with the more aggressive 
aspects of the Hoover program. The 
N. Y. Herald Tribune predicted: 
They will try to force the President and 
Mr. Acheson to give more direct support te 
Chiang Kai-shek and to take more ag- 
gressive steps against Communist China. 
But letters to the editor in papers 
throughout the country suggested that 
it was the “bring our boys back home” 
part of the Hoover program which the 
public found most appealing. The N.Y. 
Times reported that many supported 
neither Hoover nor Truman, “but rather 


_were bewildered and felt the need for 


leadership and enlightenment.” 

An Associated Press roundup of edi- 
torial and letters-to-the-editor senti- 
ment found letters in the Midwest run- 
ning as high as 10 to 1 for Hoover, with 
Truman suppported most in the 
Northeast. 

The Newport News (Va.) Daily Press 
got a “half and half” response to an 
editorial advocating a truce with China. 





Canard Enchaine, Paris 
“What so-and-so put that line here!” 


A housewife wrote the Charlotte, N.C., 
Observer: “Get the boys out of Korea 
and then impeach some of the bunglers 
who caused it to happen.” A letter to 
the Chicago Daily News said: “Our 
plight in Asia is due, not to Acheson’s 
appeasement of Russia and the new 
China, but to Truman’s appeasement 
of the Republicans, especially one Gen, 
‘MacArthur.” 


DID HARRY CONSULT GOD? The 
great foreign policy debate betrayed 
much confusion, some common sense, 
was drastically restricted by the as- 
sumption on almost all sides of “Rus- 
sian aggression” as a fact. But some 
spoke up against this assumption. 
George Marvin, former vice-consul- 
general in Mukden, Manchuria, asked 
in a letter to the N. Y. Herald Tribune: 

From what source, human or divine, does 
the U.S. of North America get a mandate 
te dominate world philosophies of life? 
Whether we like it or not, the conception 
of communal welfare has captured the 
imaginations of Asia, in some of whose 
national communities, notably China, Its 
roots go down deep in the accumulative 
human experience of centuries. 

We cannot by force eradicate Commu- 
nism from this planet. We have got to live 
with it to recognize its proved validity in 
other national communities and devise 
some modus vivendi founded on the Golden 
Rule, no matter what the cost to us as 
measured in terms of exploitation, com- 
mercial profit, and domination of sgev- 








UN Photo 


By Ritchie Calder 
(Mr. Calder is science editor of the 
British liberal daily News Chronicle. The 
following is excerpted from a three-part 
article in Reynolds News, London.) 


AN East African Negro said to me at a 

recent conference on United Na- 
tions Technical Aid, at Geneva: “What 
you do to help us is less important 
than how you do it.” 

That remark holds the key to our 
past mistakes and to our future oppor- 
tunities. It is the rejection of paternal- 
ism and the insistence on free co- 
operation, 

A thousand million people in the 
world are underfed. What we glibly call 
“communism,” in countries where the 
people have never heard of Marx, is 
hunger becoming articulate and suffer- 
ing becoming militant. “Democracy” is 
a word which rumbles meaninglessly in 
empty bellies. 


TREES FOR WHOM? I like to believe 
that the instinct which prompted Tru- 
man’s Point Four was genuine. Yet it is 
now regarded with profound suspicion 
in undeveloped territories. The price to 
be paid for technical advancement, 


- however generous the investment and 


however low the interest, can be too 
high if it means pawning the future of 
a people or kowtowing to alien culture. 

The French in North Africa have 
great schemes for finding new water 
and providing new lands, new pastur- 
ages and new oases in the Sahara Des- 





w to end hune 


Africans are eager for UN aid. The Lamido | 
awa welcomes UN’s mission to Togoland and 


ert. Isaw them. Yet when I wrote about 
these things I got indignant protests 
from North African Arabs. Did I not 
realize that this “colonization” was just 
a device to confine the Beduins to the 





Freedom in Africa 

HEY tell us we are in a Free 

country. ... Yes, we are Free. 
Free to starve, free to live in shacks, 
free to be idle and unemployed, free 
to die for want of medical attention. 
Free to work for low wages, free not 
to have anything to save, free to 
vote only if you own so much, earn 
so much or pay so much rent, free 
to have a legislature loaded w 
government tacks of one kind) 
another. 

... Free to buy and sell from and 
to whom the parent state dictates, 
free to have a Mayor and a relief 
committee, refuse aid to victims of 
a landslide, free to have an arbi- 
trary sedition law clamped on the 
leaders of the people and silenced 
if they go long enough and far 
enough. 

It is possible that democracy and 
freedom have different meaning for 
different people. 

—AFRICAN STANDARD, organ of 

the West African Youth League, 
Freetown, Sierra Leone, Sept. 29. 











graphical and human areas far outside our 
national boundaries. The alternative is 
chaos, 


“THE THING TO DO”: The Catholic 
magazine Commonweal called for 

+... a Series of drastic moves ...a shift in 

policy .... [since] the continent of Asia is 

lost... . The thing to do is to withdraw 
our troops from Korea on the best terms 
we can make. ... In Asia the odds against 
us are insurmountable. The whole contin- 
ent is'in revolt against centuries of colo- 
nial exploitation by the West. And ‘the 

Communists in many lands have succeeded 

in capturing the leadership in this great 

native, uprising. The U.S., on the other 
hand... is too often cast in the imperial- 
ist role, 

In the January issue of The Progres- 
sive (La Follette) of Wisconsin, Helen 
Mears, former labor advised in Japan, 
wrote: 

The President has defined the term 
“Communist imperialism” to include any 
civil war, or any Asiatic native revolt 
against Europe. From the Asiatic point of 
view ... this policy is merely an exten- 
sion of the centuries-old domination of 
Asia by the Western powers. , .. Why is 
it “aggression” for the North Koreans to 
fight the South Koreans in order to unify 
their own country if it is not “aggression” 
for the French to fight the native people 
in order to reconquer their former Indo- 
China colonies? 


The kind of news 


you get in Guardian 
is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 





Tennessee trio trek 
to “abolish war" 


THREE Tennesseeans passed through 

New York City last week on their 
way to Geneva, Switzerland, on a 
unique mission: they were elected by 
the people of their state to serve as 
delegates to a World Constituent As- 
sembly. They carried with them a slo- 
gan, “Peace Cannot Wait,” and the 
blessings of scientist Albert Einstein, 
_who said: 


“The mounting danger of a totally 
devastating conflict is rapidly convincing 
the whole world that world federation gov- 
ernment must be created.” 


The idea of a World Constituent: 
sembly, with one representativ F 
every million of population in each 
land to be elected by direct vote, was 
thought up three years ago by one of 
the Tennesseeans, Fyke. Farmer, 4 
Nashville attorney and state senator. 
He has been working at it here and 
abroad since. How many elected dele- 
gates would turn up in Geneva on Dec. 
30 he could not predict. But, he said, 
even if nobody came except the three 
“they would be lonesome but they 
would be right”. 
Commented Tennesseean columnist 
Jennings Perry: 
The world, busy with another war, may 
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desert? 

Next door in Libya the Italians under 
the Fascist regime did an impressive 
technological job in desert reclamation, 
to establish colonies for Italian settlers. 
How they did it earned them such 
odium that even the trees they planted 
as wind-breaks and dune-fixers became 
a symbol of persecution to the Arabs 
When the 8th Army drove through, the 
Arabs celebrated their liberation by 
tearing up a million trees. 


SORRY, CAN’T AFFORD IT: To give 
the depressed peoples of the world the 
average standard of life of Europeans 
would cost $4,200,000,000 a year. That is 
not my figure. It is the estimate of the 
UN Technical Assistance Board, which 
less than $20,000,000 a year to 
d. The $4,200,000,000 is not soup- 
kitchen stuff, not hand-out relief, but 
development which would help the un- 
derprivileged to help themselves—in- 
ternational public works of lasting 
benefit. 
“But,” said the UN official who gave 
it, “that figure is out-of-this-world.” 
Out-of-this-world? It depends on your 
standards of values. That figure is 
roughly what Britain will be spending 
yearly on defense over the next three 
years. It is less than a tenth of the an- 
nual armaments bill of the Great 
Powers. Ten times more to prepare for 
war than is needed to replenish the 





Starving Indonesians at a Dutch refugee camp. The world 
has 1,000,000,000 underfed—but handouts are no solution. 


earth! 

Perhaps $4,200,000,000 a year is a lot 
to invest in an act of faith, but com- 
pare it again with what we sink in the 
Slough of Despond and the Quagmire 
of Fear. And I repeat—it depends on 
how you invest it. If you aim deliber- 
ately to build a commercial empire, 
then you worsen the resentments you 
are trying to convert. 


HOW TO SELL POTS: Africans and 
Asiatics distrust Point Four and are 
queuing up for Technical Aid. A typical 
request is from an. Indian Provincial 
Government with plans to drain a great 
marsh area to provide hundreds of 
thousands of acres for cultivation and 
an area for industrial development. 
The second is as important as the first 
because, in India, one of the hunger 
problems is that there are too many 
people trying to get a living from the 
land, and it is of paramount import- 
ance that large numbers should be 
drained, not into centralized industries, 
but into local industries which capital- 
ist mass-production has destroyed. 
So, while the Provincial Government 
would like help on the reclamation 
project, its first request is not for engi- 
neers but for social planners, for hous- 
ing and community experts, so that it 
can avoid the mistakes and the slums 
of Western industrialization. They want 
to build homes, not houses, and they 


will be Indian homes, not something 
imported from Streatham or Brooklyn. 

That mission can be more important 
to the future happiness of the settlers 
than all the technical skill of contract- 
seekers. The scheme will mean food for 
hundreds of thousands, orders for 
pumps, for pipe-lines, for factory 
equipment or maybe the machine-tools 
to make that equipment. It could mean 
pots and pans and alarm clocks —in 
short, mutual aid on a goodwill basis. 


COMPARE THESE PRICES: The re- 
port on Greece by the independent 
mission sent there by Boyd Orr, as Di- 
rector-General of UN’s Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, should be framed 
in the Foreign Office and the State 
Dept. and surrounded by a mourning 
wreath. It showed that for $70,000,000 
and with drastic internal reforms, 
agreed by the then government of 
Greece, the country could have been 
made self-supporting on basic food- 
Stuffs in three to five years. 

Instead of UN-administered help, 
Greece got more than $400,000,000 in 
unilateral military aid from the U.S.A. 
They may have beaten Markos, but the 
misery and corruption which FAO pro- 
posed to deal with still persists—the 
compost of civil discontent. 


WHITE, BLACK OR RED? One com- 
plaint about UN Technical Aid is that 
since UN is an_ inter-governmental 
body, it can only consider requests 
from sovereign states. Britain, France, 


‘ Belgium and Portugal decide for most 


of Africa what shall or shall not be 
done by way of development. There is, 
for example, the Central African Rail- 
way, completing what Cecil Rhodes 
dreamed of as the All-Red Route from 
Cape to Cairo. 

It cannot be All-Red in his sense— 
not with Malan at one end and Farouk 
at the other—but it might bé in a vast- 
ly different sense. American capital is 
going into it because it is of strategic 
importance, giving access to the rich 
mineral (and particularly uranium) re- 
sources of Central Africa. That railway 
can drastically change the whole char- 
acter of the African territories. I can- 
not say, because I cannot’ know, 
whether the changes will be beneficial 
or not. But it is a White Man’s project 
in the White Man’s interest, without 
reference to the Black Man’s future. 


THE HELP THEY NEED: As a legacy 
of exploitation, even the best intentions 
are suspect. That was borne upon me 
when, after I had been discussing how 
the control of the tsetse fly would re- 
lease from its dominion millions of 
square miles of Africa, for livestock 
development, a tall, sombre Hausa rose 
and said: 
“My people say ‘The tsetse fly is our sol- 

dier, It keeps out the white man,’ ” 

The kind of help which the undevel- 
oped countries need from the richer 
countries is self-help. 





UN Photo 


“The help they need is self-help.” 
Malarial tsetse-fly control alone is a 
tremendous challenge, but white-man 
control is the Africans’ No. 1 problem, 
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not even notice. ... It may not even be 
able to resist the temptation of seeing what 
universal disaster would be like. But Far- 
mer and his fellow delegates elected by the 
people will be there with pencils sharpened, 
ready to go to work to construct the Par- 
Hiament of Man, ... It may be on the fan- 
tastic side; but there is no part of it which 
is even remotely ridiculous. 


CHICAGO RALLIES FOR IT: Chica- 
goans were preparing the city’s biggest 
peace rally in one of its largest halls, 
the Coliseum, on Friday, Jan. 12. Rev. 
Joseph Fietcher, professor of Christian 
Ethics at the Episcopal Seminary in 
Cambridge, Mass., and Charles Howard, 
Iowa attorney and publisher, will be 
the principal speakers. Chicago's eight 
delegates to the recent’ Second World 
Peace Congress in Warsaw will also 
speak. Sponsoring the rally are Prof. 
Anton J. Carlson, University of Chi- 
@ Flora J. Cooke, principal em- 

s, Frances Parker School; Rev. 
Joseph Evans, Metropolitan Commu- 
nity Church; Prof. Robert Morss 
Lovett, former governor of the Virgin 
Islands; Bernard Lucas, chairman of 
the Chicago Labor Conference for 
Peace; Thomas L. Slater, Secy.-Treas. 
of Local 1 of the AFL Carpenters 
Union; Mandel Terman, businessman; 
and Idell M. Umbles of American Wo- 
men For Peace. 


HARRY & GOD: Across the world in 
ustralia two leading churchmen were 
ghly critical of President Truman’s 
all for world-wide peace prayers. Said 


Rev. Alan Walker, superint<..dent of 
the Waverly Methodist Mission: 

“I think there is a good deal of evidence 
that Truman thinks the purpose of religion 
is to get God on America’s side, A far 
greater American president, Abraham Lin- 
cola, In a time of crisis said he was more 
concerned about being on God's side than 
about getting God on his side.” 

The Anglican dean of Sydney was 
just as blunt: 

“Churchmen won't be altogether happy 
about Truman's call for prayer. It's too ob- 
viously political. I think some church lead- 
ers will be skeptical about the value of 
prayer organized for political motives and 
in an endeavor to command the Deity.” 


Have you renewed? See p. 2! 


Nat'l group formed 
for M'Carran repeal 


HE, appeal to the President was 


signed by 63 clergymen in 25 states: 
We believe that it would be highly ap- 
propriate for you in Keeping with this 

Christmas season, to order the Justice 

Dept. to end its cruel and needless deporta- 

tion drive, which has already brought 

suffering and misery to many honest and 
decent people and has already damaged 

American institutions, 

It was unheeded. Before New Year's 
Day came round the Immigration Dept. 
had handed down deportation orders 
against six persons. They were the 
first such orders under the new Mc- 


Carran Law which provides that any 
evidence—as tawdry as the word of a 


—_ 


stoolpigeon—of past or present mem- 
bership in the Communist Party is 
ground for deportation. The six: John 
Zydok, Detroit, born in Russla; George 
Siskind, writer and teacher, born in 
Poland; Frank Fleer, tailor, born in 
Russia; Alexander Bittelman, Marxist 
theoretician, born in Russia; Claudia 
Jones, secretary of the National Wo- 
men’s Commission of the Communist 
Party, born in British West Indies; and 
Rose Nelson Lightcap, an official of 
the Jewish Peoples Fraternal Order. Ali 
six announced they would appeal. 
Forty-two other foreign-born arrested 
in midnight raids in October are 
scheduled for early hearings. 


“THIS INFAMOUS ACT”: To halt 
these and coming persecutions under 
the new law, a group of 32 prominent 
Americans, including two Nobel prize 
winners, six bishops and noted edu- 
cators, scientists and labor leaders, took 
the initiative in forming a National 
Committee to Repeal the McCarran 
Act. Before the week was out they 
were joined by more than 1,000 other 
leading citizens from all 48 states and 
the District of Columbia. Said the new 
committee: 


We are convinced that the American 
people realize that the preservation of the 
Bill of Rights is their responsibility and 
that they will therefore join with us ia 
demanding repeal of this infamous act, 
In Washington Rep. Adolph Sabath 

(D-Ill.) introduced a repeal bill in the 
House; he is expected to re-introduce 
it in the 82d Congress. Others spoke 
out; Bishop M. L. Deborah of the Mis- 
sionary Cenier in New York City had 
this to say: ; 

“If we are going to register the American 
Communists, then every true American whe 
has the problem of the Negro and other 
poor working classes at heart would have 
te register, including the Lord, Our Savior.” 


Have you renewed? See p. 2! 


Guardian, Jefferson 


vie for red laurels 


is the Bill of Rights un-American? 

By last month’s 159th anniversary 
of the charter of U.S. freedoms, offi- 
cially-inspired confusions had reached 
the point .where it seemed so to hun- 
dreds who heard an NBC broadcast 
celebrating the event. The program 
was carefully planned with an “anti- 
communist” slant. But NBC officials 
were “flabbergasted” when their sta- 
tion switchboards from coast to coast 
were jammed with protests that the 
show was “communist-inspired.” 

It was a climate in which dwindling 
liberties might be expected to dwindle 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
further. These were some of the hap- 
penings on the freedom front: 


OFFENSIVE ANGELS: Last July Mrs. 
Olava Skottedal and World War II vet- 
eran Martin. Robbins of Babylon, LI, 
were arrested because “they did circu- 
late literature and attempt to obtain 
signatures to an offensive peace peti- 
tion.” The literature: the NATIONAL 


Ka 


GUARDIAN. Last week the two were 
denied the. right to a jury trial and 
held in $500 bail each after five months 
ef freedom without bail. Local residents 
have appealed to GUARDIAN readers 
to send protests to Justice of the Peace 
Walter Saxton, Town Hall, Babylon, 
Long Island. 


LAWYERS: Six attorneys who de- 
fended the 11 Communist Party leaders 
were convicted of contempt of court 
after the trial (now being appealed to 
the Supreme Court). A week ago two 
ef them Harry Sacher and Abraham 
Isserman, were in court again, this time 
to defend themselves in disbarment 
proceedings brought by N.¥. City and 
eounty bar associations. The charge: 
they conspired to delay the trial; 
“identified themselves completely with 
the cause of their clients’; suggested 
that trial judge Harold R. Medina was 
biased; said when the judge told them 
to sit down: “We are stopped from 
speaking the truth here.” The attor- 
meys denied any conspiracy, admitted 
that under stress and provocation they 
might have exceeded strict propriety. 
A ruling is expected in February. 


Workers Order, a progressive fraternal 
society with 160,000 members in 16 
national group organizations, has sold 
insurance at rates often ten times 
lower than big companies. With assets 
of more than $6,000,000, IWO holds the 
fourth highest solvency rating in a 
field of 300 firms. But in 1947 Atty. Gen. 
Tom Clark put the IWO on his “sub- 
versive” list. Last week the State of 
New York, assisted by the Attorney 
General’s office, was in court seeking 
“liquidation of the Order and disso- 
lution of its corporate existence.” a 

The IWO cRarged that Gov. Dewey 
ordered the proceeding for the 

.. . direct purpose of confiscating the sav- 

ings and insurance of 160,000 IWO mem- 

bers and their families and turning them 

over to the insurance monopolies, 

A court order froze IWO’s assets 
pending outcome of the suit. Next court 
action was set for Jan. 8. 


“CONTEMPT”: The government had 
its own New Year cheer for William L. 
Patterson, exec. secy. of the Civil 
Rights Congress which actively defends 
the liberties of the most oppressed: it 
set Jan. 10 for his trial for “contempt 
of Congress.” The charge grew out of 
Patterson’s refusal to surrender CRC 
records to the House Lobbying Activi- 
ties Committee, during a hearing be- 
fore which he was threatened with 
physical violence and called a filthy 
name by Rep. Lanham (D-Ga.) whe 
was not even reprimanded. 


CHURCH: For 45 years Dr. John 
Howard Melish served as rector of Holy 
Trinity Church in Brooklyn. In 1948 
he was removed by Bishop DeWolfe of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Long Island, against the protests of the 
great majority of the church members. 
Reason: Dr. Melish refused to dismiss 
his son as assistant rector because of 
his associates with the Natl. Council 
ef American-Soviet Friendship. A civil 
eourt upheld the Bishop. Last week the 
U.S. Supreme Court got the case, which 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, former Canon 
ef Washington Cathedral, has called 


recent years 
relations.” 


UNIVERSITY: In California the State 
Court of Appeal heard final arguments 
in the case of 18 University of Cali- 
fornia professors fired for refusing to 
sign a special loyalty oath. During an 
exchange with the lawyer representing 
the regents, one of the justices said: 
“The issue, then, is that they were 
naughty boys and girls because they did 
not obey the teacher and sign.” 
A decision was unlikely before open- 
ing of the second semester on Feb. 5. 


RADIO: Latest to be plagued with 
loyalty oaths were the 2,500 employes 
of Columbia Broadcasting System. Both 
the Radio Writers Guild and its parent 
body, the Authors League, condemned 
the new requirement. The Civil Rights 
Congress urged protests to CBS. 


involving Church-State 


SCHOOL: In Florida a committee of 
businessmen and _ veterans’ leaders 
found that textbooks used in the 


schools are subversive because they are 
filled with the word “worker,” tending 
to promote class consciousness. In 
Maine three school systems banned a 
textbook containing a chapter “friendly 
to Russia.” 


Have you renewed? See p. 2! 


LABOR 


CIO gets "Yes, sir’ 
role in labor front 


HE enthusiasm of the leaders of 

most U.S. maritime unions to join 
with shipping companies and the gov- 
ernment in a sort of “labor front” has 
come home to roost. They agreed last 
August to a “voluntary” plan whereby 
seamen and longshoremen would be 
screened by the Coast Guard. The CIO 
Natl. Maritime Union and the CIO 
Maritime Committee were to be repre- 
sented on an appeals board having final 


housemen’s Union and the Natl. Union 
of Marine Cooks & Stewards were ex- 
cluded. 

But the Coast Guard decided it would 
have no appeals board that would out- 
rank it—especially one with union 
men on it. President Truman signed a 
regulation Nov. 9 giving the Coast 
Guard absolute power over all person- 
nel as well as docks, ships in port and 
facilities. The CIO men began to howl, 
but when it developed the new regula- 
tion provided for an appeals board, they 
were appeased. 





DISCUSSION STILL FREE: Last week 
the final revised Coast Guard order ap- 
peared in the Federal Register. The 
provision giving the Coast Guard final 
say was still there; the appeals board 
can do no more than make recom- 
mendations. , 

The order, commented GUARDIAN’s 
John B. Stone reporting from Wash- 
ington, will gladden the heart of the 
worst red-baiter. It bars all persons 
in any way connected with any organi- 
zation on the Attorney General’s “‘sub- 
versive” list. It bars anyone from work 
of whom the Coast Guard may be at 
all suspicious. It gives labor fakers a 
new“hold on the shape-up racket; it 
can presumably wreck the hiring hall. 

Hoyt Haddock, Washington man for 
the CIO Maritime Committee, who in 
November said the CIO couldn’t accept 

fany program giving the Coast Guard 
final say on personnel, told the 
GUARDIAN: 
“I have nothing te say now. We mari- 
time unions are going to discuss the en- 
tire situation.” 














im all branches of science, industry 
and art, in Russian. 
Latest Soviet Records, Sheet 
Music and Artisvic Handicrafts 
1951 Subscriptions Open for Soviet 
Newspapers and Magazines 
Ask for Catalogue P-50 
Just Received! Konstantin Fedin 
NO ORDINARY SUMMER 
2 Vols. 
Stalin Prize Novel 
In English—1255 pp.—Set: $2.25 
Four Continent Book Corp. 
35 W. 56 St.. N. ¥. 19 MU 8-2660 
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New Jersey 





Goer em JACK SCHWARTZ Serre 


ALLABEN HOTEL | 
in LAKEWOOD 


CULTURAL PROGRAMS © ENTERTAINMERT 
MODERATE RATES 


Lakeweed 6-1222-0818 © 501 Monmouth Ave. 


~~ 








Los Angeles 





Boston 


PROGRESSIVE 
BOOKSHOP \ 


formerly at 
8 Beach St., Boston 


is now located at 
174 HARRISON AVE. 
(opp. Medical Center) 


We carry a full line of pre- 
gressive books, periodicals 
children’s books, records. 











FOR... 
AUTO REPAIRS 
see 
NATE TURNER 
212 Webster Av. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
| Tel.: TR 6-9340 

















-——CHICAGOANS 
Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 
all forms of 


INSURANCE 
@A 7-549727 166 W Jackson Bivd 











Tell the advertiser you 
saw it in the GUARDIAN. 











for insurance call 
the boroughs 
Rube & Madeleine 


5302 N. Pigueroa St., L. A. 42 
CL 6-3129 











Atlas Optical Co. 

M, Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell, 

Optician 

219 W 7th St. L. A. 

Suit, 317 Vandike 3530 
Low Price - High Quality 

QUICK SERVICE 

(in many cases while you wait) 

300 frame styles in stock 














Wilshire Carthay Pharmacy 
Prescription Specialists 


6333 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 


Prescription drugs, hospital and 
. Surgical Supplies. 


WE 6183 FREE DELIVERY 











WORCESTER, MASS. 
MEENASIAN FUEL CO. 
For the best in HEATING 
OILS, COAL and COKE 
Also GENERAL TRUCKING 
Phone: 5-4175 16 Bluft Se 











FAMILY FARM: to provide your 
family and children with vacations. 
Eggs and chickens at low cost. 
KATCHOR, 685 Lafayette Av., Brook- 
lyn, NYC. ULster 7-0658. 





ELECTRIC HEATER—FAN FORCED. 
Rated “Best Buy” by Independent 
Consumer Research Orgn. REG. 
$11.95, SPEC. $7.95. Standaré Brand 
Distributors, 143 4th Av. (13th & 
14t Sts.), NYC. GR 3-7819. 





YOUR PHOTOGRAPH ON STAMPS. 
100 for $2.00. Reproduced from your 
favorite snapshot or negative. Ideal 
for correspondence, invitations, al- 
bums, advertising. VILLAGE REC- 
REATION SERVICE, Dept. D, 1701 
Broadway, New York 19. 





WOMAN WILL SHARE HER HOME 
IN FLORIDA with cultured, retired 
couple of progressive persuasions, 
on seasonal or yearly basis. Write 
Box G, National Guardian, 1% Mur- 
ray St., New York 7. 


Murray St., New York 7, N. ¥ 











services. Trial film (8-12 exp.) 20c. 
Jumbo size attractive album, PAL 
FILM SERVICE, Blvd. P.O. Sox 
G 123, New York 59, N. Y. 


EARN MONEY IN YOUR SPARE 
TIME. Wanted—agents to sell Kanco 
Blades. Write Kanco, 17 Murray St.. 
New York 7. 








IT IS A DISGRACE that public 
schools do not teach every child to 
type. Hundreds have learned 
TOUCH TYPING IN TWO HOURS 
by New Home Method Don't be a 
slave to a pencil. Send for FREE 
HOME TRIAL, send only $1 after 
you learn, to SIMPLIPIED TYPING, 
17 Murray St. New York 7. 





WANTED—Capable and responsible 
ladies to join with us in selling our 
fine dress fabrics. Write for full de- 
tails. Box 24, Norwalk, Conn. 





WANTED: AGENTS TO SELL ADS 
for the GUARDIAN. Exclusive. ter- 
ritories, good commissions. Write to- 
day for full details. NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN, 17 Murray St. New 
York 7, N .Y. . 


WE HAVE THESE ROBESON REC- 
ORDS: 78 BPM albums ($4.99) in- 
clude: Robeson Recital of Popular 
Favorites, Spirituals, “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” “Songs of Free Men.” 
Shakespeare’s “Othello” (3 vols.) 
$24.25. 331/3 RPM albums: “Swing 
Low. Sweet Chariot” (10 in.) $3.85, 





Robeson Recital of Popular Pavor- 
ites (12 in.) $4.85, “Othello” (3 al- 
bums) $14.55. Also variety of singles, 
79c each. Mail orders filled promptly. 
Zemel Bros., 160 Orange St.. New 
Haven, Conn. Tel.: New Haven 5- 
9904 or Bridgeport 6-1851. 


LET US PROVE 10 YOU that our 
work is better than most photo 





New York 





PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRING. 
Albert Prago, 11 Willow St., Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y. Expert work guaranteed. 
Excellent references. Call MA 5-1188, 
8-9:30 a.m., or 6:30-8 pm. 





MIMEOGRAPHING,. MULTIGRAPH- 
ING, PHOTO-OFFSET, MAILING 
SERVICE. Co-op Mimeo Service, 39 
Union 8q.. N. Y 3 AL 5-5780-1. 











CHICAGOANS 
all kinds of insurance 
THE RODBARD AGENCY 


141 W. 4ACKSON BLVD. 
WE 98-6161 ST 2-4603 














CHICAGOANS 


REgent 4-4855 





Everything in Furniture and Appliances 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO GUARDIAN READERS 


at BAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


8933 S. Commercial Avenue, Chicago 





Jes. Slovy 


Open Mon.-Sat.; Wed. & Thurs. .ves, 


GUARDIAN EDITOR looking for an 
apartment in Greenwich Village or 
lower Manhattan, 4 to 6 rooms, to 
shelter an expanded family—and to 
be closer to work. Write James 
Aronson, 17 Murray St., New York 
City 7. Or call WOrth 4-1750. 


MOVING PROBLEM? Any job any 
Place. Shipping, crating, packing. 
We're quick and careful, Call us and 
go places. Thomas Moving & Truck- 
ing, 322 W 108th 8t., N. c. 
Phone: RI 9-6299 


CALENDAR 


Boston 


WANT SPRING IN JANUARY? Come 
see SPRING—gay and exciting Su- 
viet film, plus short subjects on 
Pri., Jan. 19, 8 pm. Community 
Church, 565 Boyston St., Boston. 
Adm. 60e, tax inc. Auspices: Ameri- 
can-Soviet Priendship Council. 


New York 
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“ART to LIVE WITH"; 
e (cont.) 
at NEW-AGE GALLERY, Inc. } 
138 W. 15th St., NYC—11-5 Daily 
Various Media 
Reasonable Prices 
(Artists: BECKER, BROCK- 
DORFP, CARTER, CITRON, CON- 
ANT, BAKIN, DE MARTINI, 
HECHT, MELCHING, NOVA, and 
»thers.) 


or 













(PLAS 


Detroit 











FOR BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 


See 
SID ROSEN 
Hayes Jewelry 
15257 Houston - Whittier 
VE 9-6960 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION TO 
GUARDIAN READERS 
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ENSURANCE: For 20 years the Intl. “one of the most important cases in say. The Intl. Longshoremen’s & Ware- Have you renewed? See p. 2! i 
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” ORIGINAL ART, some by america) 4 

ae a ce Se iy a pce Rayong siebhe ot” tera tae (ive | frames ‘and. teproguction, Alcs 
: av: a a line ve . ? 

PERIODICALS U SSR at the lowest prices in town words); minimum charge $2 per ee a ON A PINE INCOME: ‘ 
i lassics insertion. Copy deadline Friday the best ‘a ccntemporary cabinet ' 
eee meget = CHAMPION General before publication. Please send | making; estimates on all ons. | 
te Cassien, Sag, Situestns, hed- Stationery & Printing Co. payment with copy. Address: | Beran-Orban, OR 4-6123, 22 Astor 
tian, Esthonian ane Ukrainian. Werks 68 Murray St., N. Y. 7 HELP ORGANIZE NON-PROFIT Calendar, National Guardian, 17 Pl. N. ¥. C. (near Wanamakers). i 
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In the adjoining columns NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
presenis a new department—the Guardian Buying 
Service. F 

Each week we will offer quality-tested items judged 
excellent buys by our consumer consultants. The 
prices—even with shipping costs—will be lower than 
normal mail order prices and much more advan- 
tageous than you will ordinarily find in department 
stores for goods of the same specifications and quality. 

From time to time specific items offered by the 
Guardian Buying Service will be discussed in DOLLAR 
STRETCHER, along with general consumer informa- 
tion on shopping for such items on your own. 

Our aim is te provide you with a simple and safe 
way to shop by mail fer consumer-tesited wares, with- 
out knuckling under te price gouges or deterioration 
of quality. All items will continue to be offered as long 
as supply and stable prices are available. 

Your patronage of the Guardian Buying Service 
will be a real service to yourself and your budget, as 
well as a genuine help to the GUARDIAN, 











PORTABLE RADIOS: The recipient of a portable may be less 
than pleased if the gift radio turns out to need three or four 
times as great an expenditure for batteries as would another com- 
parable set. Don’t select a portable unless you expect it to be at 
least part of the time where house current is not available. Be 
sure that batteries are new when you buy the radio. Selection of 
Best Buys was based on estimated overall quality, price and 
battery cost. The following three sets are Best Buys for those 
who want a relatively low-cost set which is relatively economical 
of batteries: Wards Airline Cat. No. 62 A 1161M, $24.95 plus ship- 
ping charges; RCA Victor BX-55, $34.90; RCA Victor BX-57, 
$39.90. The Sears Silvertone Cat. No. 57 ET 226, $38.75 plus 
shipping charges, was a Best Buy for receiving weak or distant 
stations, 


ELECTRIC SHAVERS: Tests showed that the Remington Con- 
tour de DeLuxe AG, $25.50, and the Sunbeam Shavemaster W, 


ose as a safety razor. The Schick “20,” $24.50, which was fair 
n speed and closeness of shave, produced the least skin irritation. 
Buy a shaver from a store that will exchange it or refund your 
money if it isn’t satisfactory after a few days’ use. 


AUTOMATIC WASHING MACHINES: The best of the 18 models 
tested washed clothes just about as clean as the best of the non- 
automatics tested previously and none caused significant wear 
on the clothes. The Best Buy for those who can use a bolt-down 
model and have plenty of hot water was the Sears Kenmore 110 
93521, $219.95 with “Suds-Saver,” available only through Sears 
retail outlets. Some Acceptable models in order of estimated 
overall quality were the ABC 50, $279.95, Maytag AMP, $279.95, 
and Sears Kenmore 110 93540, $254.95 with “Suds-Saver,” available 
only through Sears retail outlets. 


@.:: gave the fastest and closest shaves though not quite as 


(This article is a digest of articles appearing in Consumers Re- 
ports, monthly magazine published by Consumers Union, 38 Ist St., 
N.Y. 3, N.Y. Ratings are based on unbiased laboratory tests.) 
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914L 924 
SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


Solid birch, wheat or maple finish, all 
pieces 33” high except No. 928 (25” 
for under window), shelves adjustable. 
All units 1012” deep. Normal retail 
price range, $25 to $50 per section. 





BUYING 


VICE 


SER 





914R 


927 928 930 
GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE PRICES 
No. Item Length. Price 
914L left end bookcase 1312” $18.50 
914k right end bookcase 134” $18.50 
924 bookcase - $23.50 
930 bookcase 30 ” $26.00 
936 bookcase (not pictured) 36” $29.00 
927 corner bookcase iad $35.00 
928 under-window bookcase 28 ” $13.50 


Order by number. Specify wheat or maple finish. Delivery 6-8 weeks. 





INNERSPRING MATTRESS 


AND BOX SPRING 
{SOLD IN COMBINATION ONLY) 
MATTRESS: 180-coil innerspring unit with box edge, lace 
tufts (no buttons), white cotton felt filling with sisal 
insulators, 7-oz. blue and white striped ticking. 
BOX SPRING: 63-coil, hand-tied, matching tick. 
Available in full size (54”) or twin size (399. 


SECTIONAL SOFA 


Three-pieces covered with washable Vinylite plastic in a 
dozen color selections, guaranteed not to peel or crack, 
Specifications: platform base of arch-type spring on steel 
channels, cushioned with latex, curled hair, felt and wood 
fibres; backs, coiled springs over arch spring construction. 
Spring unit removable cushions upholstered with long- 
staple cotton. Padded arms. 


Normal retail price, $80 up. 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE PRICE $65 
With legs (specify light or dark wood), 
Available for immediate delivery. Shipping costs collect. 


Available in red, ivory, beige, gray, blue, coral, emerald 
green, chartreuse, lime, lipstick red, canary yellow, jade, 


Normal retail price for complete sofa $230. 


$4 extra. GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE PRICE 





PLEASE INCLUDE PAYMENT WITH ORDER 
—NO COD’S. CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS : 
PAYABLE TO GUARDIAN BUYING SERV- 
ICE, 17 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 7 
. — | 


No. Item Price 

295 Sofa complete $175 
Center section $ 45 each 

29L-R Left and right sections (facing) $ 65 each 


Specify color and preference for wheat or mahogany finish 
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on legs. Delivery 4-6 weeks. 
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Daily Worker, London 

“Oh, the President and I agree 

on everything — except about 
his daughter’s singing!” 


New York 


YEEDS OFFERS 





blue, purple): 





FROM RUSSIA—White with colored border (rose, pink, gold, 
54x54, $3.50; 60x60 (blue border only) $4.50, with 
6 napkins $6.50; 56x69, $4.90; 56x83, $5.50; 60x83 with 8 napkins, 





New York 


IG 
DISCQUNTS. 


On All Famous Makes 
LELEVISION SETS 
WASHING MACHINES 
REFRIGERATORS 
RADIOS APPLIANCES 








ZELIOT DEPT. STORE 


Men's, Ladies’ & Children’s Wear 
Notions, etc. 


BARGAIN VALUES 


250 WEST 14th STREET 
Near 8th Av. New York City 


Mail your sales slip to the 

GUARDIAN—we will give 

them 10% of your purchase 
price. 


VEEDS ‘tor Value) 
$1 Madison Av., N. ¥.C. 
(between 25th & 26th Sts.) 
LE 2-0051 











Tell the advertiser you 
saw it in the GUARDIAN, 











* 
ASK MISS PECK... 


How YOU can help the GUAR- 
DIAN with a house party, forum, 
wingding or whatnot im your 
home, club or community. Who- 
ever you are, wherever you are, 
the GUARDIAN wants and needs 
your help. 

Write or call GUARDIAN, 
17 Murray St., N. ¥. ©. 7 
WOrth 4-1758 
® 





(blue border only), $10.50. Floral colors: 56x56 (peach, rose, blue) 
$5; 56x68- (gold, lavender) $6; 56x83 (green, gold, blue) $8: 69x83 
(rose, purple, pink, blue, gold) $9. White on white: 56x68, $4.90; 
69x83 with 6 napkins, $15. 


FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA — Hemstitched double damask: 
56x84 (cream) 8 napkins, $14.50; 60x100 (white) 12 napkins, $18; 
64x104 (blue, green, white) 12 napkins, $20; 70x108, white, 12 


napkins, $20. Open work design: 58x78 (blue, green, gold) 8 
napkins, $13. 


FROM IRELAND—Damask table cloth 66x84 (white) 8 nap- 
kins, $19.50; pillowcases, 43x38, threads drawn by hand, $5.50 pair. 

ALSO, domestic percale pillowcases, 42x36, $9.20 a doz.; linen 
kitchen towels, 18x34, $7.50 a doz.; linen face towels, floral desig’n, 
20x36, $9.50 a doz. 





oe 
Please send the following items (if several please list on separate 
sheet of paper). Enclosed $......... ° 
Description ....ce.eeeeees COCOCOCCCC COCO ESO r eer ecerreeeresesecesces 
Name Co reeeereseseess COO eer Oe reer meee eesseereeseeeeeesseseses 
AGMresSS .cccccccsccccccvccs CO CC OOS Coe rrrecrcerccccescccecereseceoes 
CH . .ccccce TUTITITIT TTT TTT ee BONS dntcvtigas 
Enclose payment with order. Address Linens, National Guardian, 
17 Murray Street, New York 7, N. ¥. 
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‘This is your FBI 


By John T. McManus 


T= U.S. police force now 
known as the FBI was cre- 
ated in 1908 by a U.S. Attorney 
General named Charles Joseph 
Bonaparte, a grandnephew of 
Napoleon I. It was set up over 
the objections of Congress, 
whose members at that time 
voiced fears of a “general sys- 
tem of spying upon and es- 
pionage of the people.” In fact 
the closing session of the Six- 
tieth Congress passed a law 
early in 1908 forbidding the 
use of Treasury or other al- 
ready existing secret-service 
agencies by the Justice Dept. 
The law was designed to 
forestall police activities by the 
Dept. of Justice, but Bonaparte 
—with the backing of President 
Theodore Roosevelt—interpret- 
ed it instead as a go-ahead to 
form his own bureau. 
Attempts of the out-maneu- 
vered Congress to reverse this 
* action met with two most dis- 
couraging rebuffs: 
velt’s charge that Congress 
opposed the police force in 
order to protect criminals in 
its own membership as well as 


(1) Roose-, 


their criminal friends; and (2) 
rifling of Congressmen’s mail 
by agents of the new bureau. 


DAMNING DOCUMENTS: The 
career of the FBI since then is 
now the subject of a 559-page 
book by Max Lowenthal, Min- 
neapolis-born lawyer who has 
served all branches of govern- 
ment, from clerkship to top- 
drawer jobs, since 1912 under 
Republicans and Democrats. 

If there is a shred. of evidence 
that the Justice Dept. police 
force in all its years has ever 
served a_ single democratic 
purpose, the details certainly 
do not appear in these pages. 

Instead, the work is a care- 
fully documented damnation of 
the FBI from the time of its 
first, illegitimate breath to 
date; and, while the author 
carefully draws no conclusions 
of his own, the facts he pre- 
sents compel the conclusion 
that the FBI has operated 
on trumped-up crises to influ- 
ence Congress at appropriation 
time: has in time become an 
“untouchable”: agency out of 
control even of the Justice 
Dept. itself; and that it has 
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never caught a single impor- 
tant offender against national 
security or any other national 
interest. 


NOT ONE SPY: Frame-ups? 
Plenty. Headline arrests and 
shooting sprees? Plenty also, 
but usually where local auth- 
orities had cornered the cul- 
prits only to be thrust aside 
by J. Edgar Hoover’s intrepid 
agents. Spies? None; although 
credit is invariably taken by 
the FBI for sleuthing conduct- 


ed by Boy Scouts, alert citizens 
and others, as in the case of 
the submarine-landed Nazi 
saboteurs during the last war. 

Some of the book’s anecdotes 
at the FBI’s expense are price- 
less. At one appropriation 
hearing, a senator twitted J. 
Edgar Hoover with never hav- 
ing made an arrest in his life. 
So careful plans were made for 
J. Edgar personally to “cap- 
ture” Public Enemy Alvin Kar- 
pis, who had been treed in New 
Orleans by Post Office inspec- 
tors. 

Leading the raid on Karpis’s 
hideout, Hoover confronted the 
cornered criminal and shouted: 

“Put the cuffs on him boys!” 

Whereupon J. Edgar and his 
G-Boys discovered that none 
of them possessed a pair of 
handcuffs. So they tied up 
Karpis with neckties. 


OLD SMOKEY: Another time 
Hoover’s agents staged one of 
their headline raids on a corn- 
ered bank robber in New York 
City. With tear gas and fusil- 
lades from tommy-guns, they 
finally started a fire which 
brought out the N.Y.C. fire de- 
partment. In the hubbub, a city 
fireman suddenly found an FBI 
tommygun poking into him. 

“If you don’t take that gun 
out of my stomach,” the fire- 
fighter growled to the eager- 
beaver G-man, “I’ll bash your 
head in.” 

Unfortunately for the Low- 
enthal book, the $4.50 price will 
keep a lot of people from buy- 
ing it, and few lending libraries 
will handle it despite its some- 
times spicy reading. Book buy- 
ers who have read Albert 
Kahn’s High Treason at $1 will 
recognize many of the episodes, 
and in at least one instance— 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case—the 
Lowenthal book slips up almost 
completely while the Kahn 
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AS the fifth full year of the 

global and domestic cold 
war ended, U.S. progressives 
thought especially of those of 
its victims who greeted 1951 
through prison bars. Scores 
of GUARDIAN columns in 
1950 have been given to re- 
ports of-two kinds of “legal” 
un-Americanism: Americans 
punished in effect for their 
politics, Americans punished 
in effect for being Negroes. 
Some of these will gain free- 
dom as their terms end in 
1951; whether the New Year 
holds any happiness for the 
others depends on how much 
fellow-citizens of goodwill do 
to get justice done. (The 
GUARDIAN asks readers to 
send messages of cheer and 
hope, and if possible funds for 
their relief to: Vito Marcan- 
tonio, chairman, Prisoners 
Relief Committee, 23 W. 26th 
St., N.Y.C.) 


These are the prisoners: 
THE TRENTON SIX 

Ralph Cooper, Collis English, 
McKinley Forrest, John McKenzie, 
James Thorpe Jr., Horace Wilson. 
Mercer County Jail, Trenton, N. J. 
(third year in jail). Death sen- 
tences on an unproven murder 
charge were reversed by the State 
Supreme Court; new trial set for 
Feb. 5. 


THE MARTINSVILLE SEVEN 


Joe Henry Hampton, Frank Hair- 
ston Jr., Booker T. Millner, Howard 
L. Hairston, Francis de Sales Gray- 
son, John C. Taylor, James Luther 
Hairston. Jailed in Richmond, Va. 
(mail address, 500 Spring St.) 
Twice saved from the death cham- 
ber, now awaiting Supreme Court 
decision on appeal for review, 


WILLIE McGEE 


Hinds County Jail, Jackson, Miss, 
Once saved from death, he also 
awaits a Supreme Court decision 
on reviewing his case. 


BENNIE and RAY DANIELS 


County Jailhouse, Asheville, N.C. 
Teen-age sharecropper cousins, 
jailed on murder charge since Feb., 
1949; awaiting federal court deci- 
sion on a writ for a new hearing. 


EDWARD HONEYCUTT 


Opalousas Jail, Opalousas, La. 
Under death sentence on a charge 
of rape; efforts for Supreme Court 
action are being made, 


JERRY NEWSON 


State Prison, San Quentin, Calif. 
A 19-yr.-old shoe-shine boy under 
death sentence for two murders 
he could not have committed; 
signatures being collected on peti- 
tions for a new trial. 


PAUL WASHINGTON 


Gretna County Jail, Gretna, La. 
Under death sentence on rape 





Send greetings of hope 
to these prisoners 


charge, awaiting Supreme Court 
decision on a writ of habeas cor- 
pus. 


MRS. ROSA INGRAM 


Reidsville Prison, Reidsville, Ga. 
Her two sons, Sammy and Wallace, 
are in another Georgia jail. Sen- 
tenced to death on a charge of 
murdering a white sharecrooper in 
Feb., 1948, all have been in jail 
since. Action still pending on a 
petition to UN Human Rights 
Commission. 


WESLEY ROBERT WELLS 


State Prison, San Quentin, Calif. 
Sentenced to death for striking « 
guard after years of prison per- 
secution. Case on appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. He was re- 
cently given solitary confinement 


“for protesting grievances. 


LT. LEON A. GILBERT JR. 


Present whereabouts unknown; 
prebably in an Army stockade in 
Japan (wife’s address: Mrs. Kay 
Gilbert, RFD, York, Pa.). Suffering 
battle fatigue in Korea, he was 
first sentenced to death, later to 
20 years’ imprisonment for ‘mis- 
behaving before the enemy.” Legal 
steps taken to reopen the case. 


e J o 
Political prisoners 
oe persons are still be- 

ing held without bail in 
deportation proceedings un- 
der the McCarran Law. They 
are: 

DAVID HYUN, HARRY CAR- 
LISLE, FRANK CARLSON, MIRIAM 
STEVENSON, Terminal Island, San 
Pedro, Calif. ERNEST MANGAO- 
ANG, King County Jail, Seattle, 
Wash. KNUT HEIKKINEN, St. 
Louis County Jail, Duluth, Minn. 
JOHN ZYDOK, Wayne County Jail, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Eight of the Hollywood Ten 
are still in prison: 

ADRIAN SCOTT, DALTON 
TRUMBO, JOHN HOWARD LAW- 
SON, Ashland Prison, Ashland, Ky. 
RING LARDNER, LESTER COLE, 
Federal Prison, Danbury, Conn. 
ALVAH BESSIE, Federal Prison, 
Texarkana, Tex. ALBERT MALTZ, 
Federal Prison Camp, New Point, 
W. Va. SAMUEL ORNITZ, Spring- 
field Federal Penitentiary, Spring- 
field, Il. All are serving one-year 
sentences for refusing to answer 
questions put by the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

CARL MARZANI, Federal Prison, 
Lewisburg, Pa. Serving a_ three- 
year sentence for an alleged mils- 
statement while in government 
employ. 

EUGENE DENNIS, Federal De- 
tention House, New York City. The 
Communist Party’s Gen. Secy. is 
serving a one-year sentence for 
‘contempt” of the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

HELEN BRYAN, ERNESTINA 
FLEISCHMAN. Federal Reforma- 
tory for Women, Alderson, W. Va. 
Serving three-month sentences for 
refusing to turn over to the Un-A. 
A.C. records of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee. 





book contains the best report 


issued in recent years. 


NEEDED GUTS: But as a 


start-to-finish documentation 
of an American Gestapo with 


all the fanfare (but minus the 
efficiency) the Lowenthal book 
is unique. 

Its reporting of the Palmer 
Raids period is fascinating, es- 
pecially since most of the de- 
tails were brought to light by 
outraged Congressional investi- 
gators and by a committee of 
12 famous lawyers (some of 
whom are alive, but not kick- 
ing, today). Lowenthal’s book 
cannot by any stretch be con- 
sidered an open invitation to 
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current congressmen and law- 
yers to do likewise. But it 
certainly provides the examples 
and the facts to act on, if the 
1950’s can ever muster up the 
guts of the 1920’s to defend our 
traditional liberties. 


THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION, by Max 
Lowenthal. William Sloane 
Associates, N.Y., 559 pp. $4.50. 
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